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WHAT LIES BEYOND. 


By Mary Thacher Higginson. 





Her voice was tranquil, but her words 
a moan, 
And in her eyes lurked half-forbid- 
den fears: 
“We hasten onward to the dark un- 
known. 
I dread the sweep of the relentless 
years! 


“Could I in these accustomed paths 
still stray, 


Or, if I must plunge on into the 
night, 
Could see one step of the mysterious 
way! 
O comrade soul, lend me thy keener 
sight!” 


Then he, whose rich eventful life now 
flows 
Like some full, 
meet the sea: 
“Until the riddle’s solved, the interest 
grows. 
One more surprise is still in store 
for thee.” 


singing brook to 


—Harper’s Magazine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
The last census report shows a 
steady decrease in the number of wom- 
en prisoners. In 1880, women formed 
8.5 per cent. of the prisoners in the 
United States, in 1890 7.8 per cent., and 
in 1904 5.5 per cent. The decrease wis 
general throughout the whole country. 
An article has lately been circulated 
by the opponents of equal rights, as- 
serting that the larger education and 
“emancipation” of women in modern 
times have damaged the 
character. Statistics do not bear out 
the claim. 


The special committee of the New 
York City Board of Education has 
brought in a report severely censuring 
the women teachers and principals 
who went to Albany to use their ‘‘in- 
direct influence’ in behalf of the bill 
to give women equal pay. The report 
contains no hint of censure for those 
interesting male principals who left 
their schools and went to Albany to 
work against the same bill. Women 
have long been told that, so long as 
they have no votes, they can use their 
“influence” without danger of cen- 
sure or criticism. It looks now as if 
one must be a voter to be able to use 
even indirect influence without incur- 
ring penalties. The report asserts 
that the inequalities of salary which 
the bill aimed to prevent by a general 
and mandatory rule, “could have been 
rectified without great trouble.” If 
so, why have they not been rectified, 
during the many years that the wom- 
en teachers have been earnestly ask- 
ing to have it done? Why are they 
not rectified even yet? Up to this 
time the rules governing the absence 
of teachers have been elastic. The re- 
port recommends that, in future, “ab- 
sence without justifiable cause should 
be immediately followed by charges of 
neglect of duty or insubordination,” 


feminine | 


and that “a larger portion of the pay 
of absentees be deducted.”” The whole 
affair is one of the most striking ob- 
ject lessons for equal suffrage that has 
happened of late. In the light of it, 
that New York teacher must be blind 
indeed who does not see that the bal- 
lot is the quietest, easiest, most dig- 
nified, and by far the most effective 
way of influencing legislation. 


The proposed new charter for Chi 
cago has been defeated by the voters. 
Someone remarked to a Boston man 
that Jane Addams and Margaret Haley 
would be happy. “Well,” answered 
the Boston man, “I know nothing of 
the merits of the controversy, but if 
those two women are happy over the 
outcome, I am happy over it.” 


Of the 105 counties in Kansas, only 
21 have any paupers. Only 25 have 
poorhouses. In 35, the jails are abso- 


lutely empty. Thirty-seven have no 
criminal cases on their dockets. Kan- 
sas has the smallest proportion of 


paupers to its population of any State 
in the Union. Kansas has had full 
municipal suffrage for women for the 
past twenty years. Where are the dis- 
astrous results, both to morals and to 
“business interests,’ that we are told 
must inevitably follow? 





One of the startling facts brought 
out at the recent hygiene congress in 
London was the prevalence of child 
suicide. A professor stated that in 
Russia three times as many suicides 
took place among school children as 
among all the rest of the population. 
In Germany also there has been a re- 
markable increase in the number of 
child suicides. During the last twelve 
years 1152 cases have been investi- 
gated by Professor Eulenburg of Ber- 
lin. He says that most of them were 
due to failure in examination and 
overwork. Clearly, mothers are needed 
on the German school boards. 








J. T. Trowbridge attained his 80th 
| birthday this week, and he received 
many letters of congratulation at 
| his pleasant home in Arlington, Mass. 
The Authors’ Club of Boston wanted 
| to give a dinner in his honor, but he 
| declined it. Among the many who 
|have cause to remember the veteran 
‘author with grateful affection are the 
| woman suffragists, for he has always 
|been an advocate of their cause, 
|Many years ago, at a great celebra- 
tion of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
| birthday, Mr. Trowbridge contributed 
|/an original poem, and we shall never 
|forget the emphasis with which he 
‘read the lines: 

“Women, they say, 

Must yield, obey, 
Rear children, dance coiillions. 

When this one wrote, 

She cast the vote 
Of unenfranchised millions!” 





BREEZY GAMES FOR CHILDREN. 








| Miss Glen Whealon of Cleveland, O., 
|}is in charge of the recent importation 
|of Swedish games brought over by 
| Jakob Bolin for the benefit of New 
| York school children, These games 
|have no properties, but are as truly 
an importation. They have been fam- 
| ily treasures of the children of Swe- 
| den for hundreds of years, and kin- 
\dergarteners believe they are the most 
| wholesome, joyous, and beneficial chil- 
;dren’s games yet found. Mr. Bolin, 
|who brought them over, taught them 
'to Miss Whealon, and sne in turn is 
| teaching them to the teachers of New 
| York and other cities. Every morning 
|a group of teachers gather at the sum- 
|mer gymnasium of the New York Uni- 
| versity, and Miss Whealon plays the 
games with them. The Swedish words 
|of the songs are replaced by English 
| words, but otherwise the games are 
| just as they have been played by the 
little ones of the Northland for cen- 
turies. One is the “country game,” in 
which the child entering the ring of 
other children responds to a question 
that he comes from “Laughing Land,” 
for example, and the children laugh in 
response, and sing an _ appropriate 
verse. Another is a complicated 
march, and another a grand merry-go- 
round, ending in a great whirl of danc- 








ing couples. The Journal of Education 
says: “Many of these games are illus- 
trative of fairy stories, and compine 
opportunity for slight dramatization, 
acting, play, muscular development, 
and stimulation of the child’s imagina- 
tive, musical, and poetic side.” 





WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Mrs. Lovell White was elected hon- 
orary vice-president of the National 
Irrigation Congress at its recent an- 
nual meeting in Sacramento, Cal., in 
recognition of the good work for for- 
est preservation that she has done as 
a committee of the California Club of 
San Francisco. This is the first time 
that the National Irrigation Congress 
has chosen any woman to office. 


The Kansas State Federation of 
Woman's Clubs maintains a State re- 
ciprocity bureau. Part of its work is 
to give information, but its chief pur- 
pose is to collect and loan club pa- 
pers, which have been read before the 
various State clubs and voted worthy 
to be sent to the bureau. Four hun- 
dred essays are in the loan collection. 
They deal with art, literature, educa- 
tion, the home, clubs, child life, Kan- 
sas, music, religion, travel, science, re- 
form questions, woman, civics, libra- 
ries, and many other subjects of in- 
terest. This plan of excnange has been 
found a great stimulus to the careful 
preparation of club papers and has 
been a happy means of acquaintance 
and exchange of club ideas. It might 
well be taken up by the Federations of 
other States, and also by Suffrage 
Clubs. 


MENACE TO THE SCHOOL. 


Ex-Governor Pardee of California 
says: “The greatest menace to the 
full success of the public school sys- 
tem is the blighting influence of prac- 


tical politics.” And Mrs. Helen L. 
Grenfell, who served three terms as 
State Superintendent of Public In- 


struction in Colorado, and is highly es- 
teemed by the educators of that State, 
writes: “After twenty years’ experi- 
ence in school work, I can say that 
our school boards are absolutely non- 
political, and party affiliation is never 
considered in the appointment of 
teachers. I have seen or heard 
of more party politics in school mat- 
ters in one block in Albany, Buffalo 
or Philadelphia than in the 108,925 
square miles of Colorado soil.” 


FINNISH WOMEN’S BILLS. 


A more detailed account of the 26 
motions introduced by 
of the Finnish 
in Jus Suffragii, 


and 
the women members 
Parliament is given 
as follows: 

Three different petitions for the 
abolition of the husband’s guardian- 
ship over his wife, and for the re- 
adjustment or modification of the laws 
in regard to the common property of 
husband and wife, were sent up sev- 
erally by Lucina Hagman, Baroness 
Alexandra Gripenberg and Anna Huo- 
tari, 

To give the mother larger rights 
over her children, a petition by Ba- 
roness Alexandra Gripenberg. 

For raising the marriageable age of 
women to 17 or 18 years (the age now 
being only 15), a petition was pre- 


petitions 


sented by Lucina Hagman and Eve- 
lina Ala-Kulju. 
For raising the age of protection 


for girls (against prostitution) to 17, 
four petitions were offered by Dag: 
mar Neovius, Alli Nissinen, Hilma 
Rasanen and Baroness’ Alexandra 
Gripenberg. 

Concerning the legal position of il- 
legitimate children, petitions were 
presented by Hedvig Gebhard, Alli 
Nissinen, and H. Rasanen, also a pe- 
tition by Hilja Parssinens for the 
founding of institutions for unpro- 
tected children, and for unmarried 
mothers along witn their children. 

Tor the opening of more positions 
in the government service to women, 
petitions by Lucina Hagman and H. 
Kakikoski. 

Hedwig Gebhard petitioned that in- 
struction in domestic economy should 
be given to women, and a grant made 
for the same from the State treasury. 

H. Rasanen asked a grant of 20,000 
marks yearly for the temperance 
movement, and also for changes in 
the legislation concerning spirituous 
liquors. 

A petition from Hedwig Gebhard 
asked that it should be the duty of 
every parish to provide a midwife. 
She proposed the alteration of that 
clause in the law relating to real es- 
tate which provides that the sale of 
landed property cancels all leases. 

For the improvement and develop- 
ment of co-educational schools, a pe- 
tition by Lucina Hagman. 





Miina Sillanpaa asked for the abo- 
lition of domestic service as a separ- 
ate order. 

H. Rasanen and Ida Wemmelpua 
petitioned for new railways. 

As may be seen from the foregoing, 
the women members have been es- 
pecially intent on trying to better the 
position of the feminine sex, and no 
less than 14 of their petitions have 
this object in view. 

That the care of children also met 
with great consideration in their work 
is proved by the petition in regard to 
the schools and for the protection of 
illegitimate children, 

The two petitions for railways re- 
late to direct economic questions, as 
does also that for the change in the 
law regarding leases. 

It is impossible to foretell the fate 
of all these petitions, but they must 
exert some influence. Most of the pe- 
titions are signed by others than the 
memorialists; for example, the peti- 
tion of Lucina Hagman, for the aboli- 
tion of the husband's guardianship, 
etc., was signed by all the members of 
the Young Finnish Party. So writes 


Anna Lundstrom, secretary of fhe 
Women's Federal Union, in Jus Suf- 
fragii. 


The Finnish correspondent of Jus 
Suffragii says that all the women’s 
petitions were received respectfully 
by the men; that they have no un- 
pleasant experiences at all with their 
fellow members, but that trouble 
seems to be brewing from Russia for 
the whole Finnish Parliament, men 
and women alike. 





A SCHOOL FOR NEWSPAPER 
WOMEN. 





A journalistic school for women has 


been started in London. It aims to 
give a practical education in all 


branches of newspaper work, and it is 
conducted in connection with an ac- 
tual publishing establishment, from 
which three magazines are issued. 

A number of literary women who 
have gained distinction in London by 
their work are interested in the jour- 
nalistic school, among them “John 
Strange Winter,” Mrs. Henry Reeves 
and Mrs. T. P. O'Connor. The late 
Mrs. Craigie was also interested in it. 

Miss Cartwright, the principal, is 
herself an editor and a practical jour- 
nalist, the daughter of a publisher. 
One of her magazines is edited on the 
premises, and in this way she is able 
to take her pupils through the entire 
field, from the selection of subjects 
for articles to the editing of copy and 
the setting up of the matter in type. 

There are classes in story-writing, 
interviewing, fashion-drawing, story- 
illustration, art, dramatic and musical 
criticism, book-reviewing, sub-editing, 
proof-correcting and society reporting. 
There are classes also in typewriting, 
shorthand, advertisement writing, and 
in French. 

The great advantage of the London 
school is its location in the same 
building with an actual publication 
office. Here the editor and the prin- 
cipal discuss timely subjects and in- 
struct the pupils in the task of pre- 
paring articles and stories which must 
be good for publication possibly a 
year later than the time they are writ- 
ten. 

It is said that the best proof of 
the school’s success is that the girls 
are already selling their work and 
placing articles with the London 
papers and magazines, 





Nobody has any right to find life 
uninteresting or unrewarding who 
sees within the sphere of his own 
activity a wrong he can help to rem- 
edy, or within himself an evil he can 
hope to overcome.—Charles H. Eliot. 

Mrs. Caroline Hanks Hitchcock has 
spent years in following up the history 
of the Lincoln family to prove that 
there was no blot upon the escutcheon 
of his mother or grandmother. She 
has traveled through Kentucky, Indi- 
ana and Illinois, and signed records 
have been found to prove that there 
is no basis for the report of illegiti- 
mate descent. 

The imperial board of health in Ger- 
many is discussing the dust question. 
It has become so serious as to influ- 
ence politics. The automobiles whirl 
up such clouds of dust that the parks 
and boulevards have ceased to be 
breathing places where the common 
people can go to take the air with 
their families. They now return to 
their homes in the city at night choked 
with dust, instead of being refreshed 
by their outing. A prominent medical 
magazine of Germany cites Rubner’s 
saying that it is now incumbent on 
the cities to provide pure air for their 
citizens to breathe, just as they have 
made arrangements to provide good 
drinking water. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall will spend 
the coming winter in Cambridge, Mass. 


Ex-Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii is 
to be married again, this time to 
Prince Ari Pal of Tahiti. 


Mrs. Ida H. Harper will have an- 
other article on woman suffrage in 
the October issue of the Chicago 


magazine, “The World To-Day.” 


Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, who, with 
her husband, Todd of Am- 
herst College, has passed the summer 
in South America taking observations 
of Mars, delivered a lecture last week 
before the Geographical Society of 
Lima, Peru, on the “‘Ainos of Japan.” 
She was warmly applauded. 


Mrs. Winfield Freeman, who has 
lately returned from a trip to Korea, 
writes in the Central Christian Advo- 
cate of the curious medical supersti- 
tions of the people, and the strange 
remedies to which they resort. Whoop- 
ing cough they call “donkey cough,” 
and the cure is to kiss the donkey! 
Mrs. Freeman makes a strong plea for 
more doctors and hospitals. 


Professor 


Lady Henry Somerset has aroused 
considerable discussion throughout 
Englanu wy declaring that most of the 
cottages which one sees along the 
countryside are merely “whited sepul- 
and that their unwholesome 
condition often drives their inmates to 
drink, Lady menry Somerset backs up 
the statement with quotations from 
the investigations of Miss Constance 
Cochrane, and her report to the Na- 
tional Housing .eform Association af- 
ter making a special study of the 
homes of the agricultural poor, 


chres, 


Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts has just got 


back from an extended tour in the 
Orient with her husband. They lec- 
tured to large audiences, Dr, Crafts 


generally speaking in the evening on 
“World Problems as Related to Mar- 
kets, Morals and Missions,” and Mrs. 
Crafts addressing an afternoon meet- 
ing of women on “God Made the 
World for Women, Too.” Mrs. Crafts 
writes in the Union Signal: “Neither 
in Korea nor in China did we come 
in contact with W. C. T. U. workers, 
but heard of an organization in 
China claiming our name, also calling 
itself the ‘Society the Liberation 
of the Female.’ We heard also of an- 
other ‘Society for the Suppression oc 
the Mother-in-Law.’ A new light has 
dawned for Chinese women.” 


we 


for 


The Empress of China is meeting 
with support as well as opposition in 
her effort to suppress opium smoking. 
In several places the closing of the 
opium dens has been hailed with en- 
thusiastic demonstrations. Crowds of 
students paraded the streets with lan- 
terns and flags, and hundreds of shops 
were decorated. An observer says the 
demonstrations were accompanied with 
talk of such a patriotic character that 
one might have supposed the town was 
celebrating a military victory. The 
strongest opponents of closing the 
opium joints in China are the foreign 
monied interests, who want to know 
where the loss of revenue to be 
made up. The Christian Endeavor 
World says: “Loss of revenue! Where 
is the present loss of humanity to be 
made up?” 


is 


Mrs. Edith Chase Newton, in a let- 


ter to the Springfield Republican, 
makes a new point as to taxation 
without representation. She says: 
“To what thoughtful person has it 


not occurred that the best gift of the 
citizen to the common treasury is not 
money, but character? As we look 


j}at the laborious, often gratuitous, ser- 


vices of men and women acting upon 
boards of health, school committees 
and philanthropic agencies, can- 
not fail to be impressed that these 
are taxing themselves for the com- 
mon weal quite as truly as, and some- 
times much more than, the largest 
‘tax-payers’ of the city or town. Must 
we not come to the conclusion that 
the fundamental qualification for en- 
franchised citizenship is neither a sex 
qualification nor a money qualifica- 
tion, but a qualification of adult ra- 
tional citizenship?” 


we 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A WORLD- 
WIDE MOVEMENT. 





Mrs. Ida Husted Harper is an accom- 
plished historian. In the September 
North American Review, she has com- 
piled with admirable comp!‘eteness the 
events, swiftly moving and little no- 
ticed by the daily press, which indicate 
a steady march of civilization towards 
the complete enfranchisement of one 
half the human race hitherto excluded 
from direct political power. Even the 
tireless workers for this consumma- 
tion -in different countries are but 
dimly aware of the progress their cause 
is making. ney will take fresh cour- 
age from this inspiring sur:mary of 
cosmopolitan achievement. These 
events have been reported in detail 
from week to week in the Woman's 
Journal, but appear vastly more im- 
pressive when thus maszed together. 

Among the important recent evi- 
dences of the world-wide character of 
this movement have been the meeting 
of the International Council of 
Women, held in Berlin in 1104, and of 
the International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance formed in Copenhagen in 1906. 
The former, with delegates from 
twenty countries, adopted a resolution, 
urging that strenuous efforts be made 
to erable women to obtain the power 
of voting in all countries where a rep- 
resentative government exists. Two 
years later, in Copenhagen, twelve 
countries reported the existence of na- 
tional suffrage societies and established 
an international suffrage newspaper. 
Two additional countries have since 
joined the League. 

In New Zealand women 
municipal suffrage since 1886. In 1908, 
its Parliament conferred upon them 
full suffrage on exactly the same terms 
us men. At its national elections, 
since held, a larger percentage of 
women than of men have voted. 

In Australia, most of its six pro- 
vinces have had municipal woman suf- 
frage for twenty-five years. In 1904, 
these provinces all united, and one of 
the first acts of the new government 
was to give all women the full federal 
suffrage, with the right to sit in the 
national Parliament. 

In Belgium, in the Netherlands, in 
Denmark, in Iceland, in Germany, in 
Austria, in Bohemia, in Hungary, in 
Italy, in Russia, in Finland, in Poland, 
in Norway. in Sweden, in the Isle of 
Man, in South Africa, in Natal, in all 
the nine provinces of Canada, and in 
Great Britain and Ireland, active or- 
ganized efforts are being pushed. In- 
deed, in five of these lovalities, viz.: 
in Norway, in Sweden, in the Isle of 
Man, and Finland, suffrage has been 
extended to women. Even in Japan, 
Armenia, India, and Persia, women 
are beginning to ask for suffrage. 

In our own country four States have 
embodied full woman suffrage in their 
constitutions, while twenty more have 
conferred partial voting privileges on 
women. 

Surely, with such evidences of world- 
wide progress as are marshalled by 
Mrs. Harper, details of which our space 
will not permit us to copy, suffragists 


have had 


have every reason to redouble their 
efforts. Our own delay is caused by 
special adverse conditions. In the 


North an annual immigration of a mil- 
lion of inexperienced peasants; in the 
South the presence of ten million 
Negro freedmen, half of them nominal- 
ly endowed with suffrage, but debarred 
from its exercise, are obstacles difficult 
to surmount. A still more potent rea- 
son why the United States have been 
slower in the establishment of woman 
suffrage is, as Mrs. Harper points out, 
that “the conditions for securing it are 
harder and more complicated than in 
any other country, where any Parlia- 
ment can give it. In this country there 
are forty-five Parliaments to be reck- 
oned with, and that is only the begin- 
ning, for when majorities of their re- 
spective members in both houses have 
been enlisted, they can only submit 
the question to the electors.” These 
difficulties, moreover, have made our 
politicians distrustful of success and 
unwilling to risk popularity in urging 
an issue so doubtful of result. For- 


tunately, however, the Presidential 
Suffrage can be more readily con- 
ferred, and offers a possible “point of 
least resistance.” 

But preliminary changes which may 
be fairly catled “revolutionary,” have 
already been effected during the past 
fifty years. Married women have won 
the control of person, property, earn- 
ings, and children. Radical changes 
have been made in laws, social usages, 
education and industry. A foundation 
has thus been laid upon which to build 
a superstructure in the future with full 
assurance of success. 

Meanwhile, we are conscious of a 
steady growth of public opinion every- 
where. This sentiment does not yet 
find adequate legis!ative expression be- 
cause in every State an informal lobby 
of vicious interests is working against 
it. Money is being freely used to re- 
tard it. But the admission of women 
to a share in the government of every 
civilized community is evidently only 
a question of time. Sooner or later it 
will become recognized as an impera- 
tive necessity for the maintenance of 
free institutions and honest govern- 
ment. H. B. B. 
MARGARET DELAND ON SUF- 

. FRAGE. 








It is common to find frivolous so- 
ciety women opposing equal suffrage, 
but when a woman of Mrs. Deland's 
calibre takes that ground, it is worth 
while to consider carefully what she 
has to say. The current issue of a 
popular magazine quotes as follows 
from her lecture on “Changing Femin- 
ine Ideals”: 

“Women are uttering good, strong, 
sensibie protests on many public mat- 
ters in which a generation ago they 
did not concern themselves. They are 
making themselves heard in municipal 
affairs with no uncertain voice. Streets 
are to be kept clean, penal institutions 
reformed, the conditions of labor in- 
vestigated and legislated upon. How 
strenuous, and fine, and courageous it 
all is! We will all agree to that. For 
no one can gainsay the obvious hope- 
fulness of this desire of women to act 
for the public good; this desire for 
social responsibility. It is the danger 
which accompanies the hope to which 
I would ask your attention—the dan- 
ger of shallowness.” 


There is less danger of shallowness 
with the ballot than without it. Mrs. 
Alberta C. Taylor of Denver, a daugh- 
ter of Ex-Gov. Chapman of Alabama, 
says the leading book-seller of Denver 
told her that he sold more books on 
political economy during the first eight 
months after women were given the 
suffrage than he had sold in fifteen 
years before. The women really 
wanted to inform themselves, and the 
women's clubs dropped the study of an- 
cient Egyptian art to take up civics. 
Mrs. Deland continues: 

“Now this sense of social responsi- 


bility is perhaps the most delicate 
spiritual possession of the human 
creature, and into eager, unused 


woman’s hands has come this priceless 
toy. ror, indeed, in our dilletante 
charities, in our passionate reforms, in 
our sentimental cocksureness, can we 
honestly deny an excited, conceited, in- 
consequent empiricism, which is suat- 
urated with self-consciousness and 
treats this divine and spiritiual in- 
stinct as a new plaything? 

“This sense of social responsibility 
is expressing itself first and foremost 
in the determination of women to ex- 
ercise the suffrage.” 

It generally expresses itself first and 
foremost in efforts by the club women 
to bring about all sorts of improve- 
ments by “indirect influence,” with an 
earnest disclaiming of any wish for the 
ballot. Then, as they gain experience, 
and find how largely the good thing: 
that they want to accomplish are de- 
pendent on politics, they gradually be- 
come converted to suffrage. Mrs. 
Deland says: 

“Out of that determination spring, of 
course, many fine and noble purposes 
and hopes, which would contribute to 
the general well-being of the race. 
Woman would try her ‘ ’prentice han’,’ 
not only in government, but in morals; 
she would force upon men the femin- 
ine conception of morality. ‘Let me 
get the reins in my hands,’ she says; 
‘give me a vote, and I will make men 
temperate; I will make them pure; I 
wil' 1.eform their corrupt politics; in 
fact, my vote shall make human na- 
ture ceuse to be human nature!’ What 
the outside, gaping, anxious world 
thinks of us when we make such state- 
ments we do not stop to hear, and 
probably we shouldn't like it if we 
did.” 

I think few women believe that they 
ean regenerate everything by law. 
But there is no doubt that law can do 
something to discourage evil, and that 
at present it often encourages it in- 
stead. Mrs. Deland goes on: 

“Thus does the New Woman clamor 
for suffrage, so that she may right the 
wrongs of time. But does she stop to 
reflect with what terrible elements she 





is playing? She is reaching out, pant- 


ing for, insisting upon—power! Power 
to make for righteousness, truly; but 
to gratify that desire, noble in itself, 
she is willing to multiply by two the 
present ignorant and unconscientious 
vote, a vote which many thoughtful 
persons, anxiously doubting Demo- 
cracy, believe is already threatening 
our national existence. Universal man 
suffrage has certainly not proved it- 
self a success, but that does not dis- 
courage the New Woman in asking for 
universal woman suffrage. She has 
never, so far as I know, suggested suf- 
frage for women limited by an educa- 
tional qualification stricter than that 
which has been of so little effect in 
limiting man suffrage.” 

The suffragists in a number of 
States have asked for the ballot for 
women on a higher qualification than 
is now required of men; and when- 
ever this happens, the “Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women,” in 
which Mrs. Deland is an _ officer, 
floods that State with anti-suffrage 
literature, and denounces the propo- 
sition as “class legislation.” There 
are as many different shades 
of opinion among the suffra- 
gists as among the “Antis,” in 
regard to what should be the qualifica- 
tions for the ballot—Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, for instance, was a strong ad- 
vocate of “educated suffrage’’—but, 
wherever we think the line ought to 
be drawn, we are a!l agreed that it 
should not be drawn at sex. 

Mrs. Deland says: 

“She (the New Woman) says: ‘All 
of us—or none of us!’ Just because 
many men, absolutely unqualified to 
do so, vote, let many absolutely un- 
qualified women do the same! Could 
there be wilder, in fact (alas, that 1 
must say so!), more feminine logic? 

“I hope I am not understood as be- 
ing opposed to woman suffrage. I am 
on.y opposed to suffrage for all women, 
and that opposition is not because of 
any inherent unfitness in woman; not 
because of ary traditional sentimen- 
tality as to uawomanliness; it ix only 
on the ground of expediency. ‘All 
things are lawful,’ to quote St. Paul, 
but all things are not expedient. If 
there could be a qualified suffrage for 
men and women! But the unqualified 
men won't give up what they have, 
and the unqualified women are trying 
to get what they don’t deserve.” 

Mrs. Deland would hardly say on 
reflection that the women who are ac- 
tually seeking the suffrage are not 
qualified; most of them would certainly 
be able to meet any reasonable educa- 
tional test. What she probably means 
is that they are seeking it for womeu 
whom she does not consider qualified. 
In most States, though by no means in 
all, the suffragists are simply asking 
that sex shall no longer be made a 
necessary qualification; they leave it 
to those who have framed the present 
laws and constitvtions to say what 
the other qualifications shall be. Of 
course, this is practically asking it for 
women on the same terms on which 
men new have it. 

Mrs. Deland assumes that this would 
double the “ignorant and unconscien- 
tious” vote. Even if that were so, it 
would not increase the proportion of 
such votes; but it is not so. 


The Ignorant Vote. 

Statistics published by the National 
Bureau of Education show that the 
high schools of every State in the 
Union are graduating more girls than 
boys—some of them twice or three 
times as many. The whole number of 
boys in attendance at public high 
schools in the United States in 1901-2 
was 226,914; of girls, 323,697, and the 
disparity increases every vear. Be- 
cause of the growing tendency to take 
boys out of school early in order to put 
them into business, girls are getting 
more schooling than boys. Equal suf- 
frage would increase the proportion of 
voters who have received more than a 
merely elementary education. 

The Unprincipled Vote. 

Again, the vicious and criminal class 
is comparatively small among women. 
The U. S. cemsus of 1890, the latest 
from which the figures have been tab- 
ulated, gives the statistics of the rela- 
tive numbers of men and women in 
the State prisons of the different 
States. Omitting fractions, they are as 
follows: 

In the District of Columbia, women 
constitute 17 per cent. of the prisoners; 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 14 
per cent.; in New York, 13; in Lonis- 
iana, 12; in Virginia, 11; in New Jer- 
sey, 10; in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, 9; in Connecticut, 8; in Ala- 
bama, New Hampshire, Ohio and South 
Carolina, 7; in Florida, Maine, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico and Tennessee, 6; 
in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, North Carolina 
and West Virginia, 5; in Arkansas and 
Delaware, 4; in California, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Texas and Vermont, 3; 
in Colorado, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska 
and Utah, 2; in Arizona, Kansas, Ne- 
vada and South Dakota, 1; in Wash- 
ington, 4-5 of 1 per cent; in Oregon 
and Wisconsin, 2-5 of 1 per cent.; in 
Wyoming and Idaho, none. 


Equal suffrage would increase the 
meral and law-abiding vote very 
largely, while increasing the vicious 





and criminal vote very little. This is 





a matter not of conjecture, but of sta- 
tistics. 

And it is a significant fact that all 
the corrupt forces which profit by the 
ignorant and unprincipled vote are sol- 
id against woman suffrage. Far from 
hailing it as something that would 
double their power, they are ready to 
spend any amount of money to defeat 
it. 

The most important points raised by 
Mrs, Deland are two—the danger from 
the ignorant and unconscientious vote, 
and the danger from the vote of good 
but over-zealous women who want to 
bring about reforms by too hasty and 
arbitrary methods. We shall discuss 
the second point next week. 

A. 8S. B. 


TWO NEW LEAFLETS. 





The League of _ Self-Supporting 
Women, of which Mrs. Harriot Stan- 
ton Blatch is president, has issued 
two new and good leaflets, “The 
Working Woman and the Vote,” by 
Mrs. Blatch, and “Two Speeches by 
Industrial Women, containing the 
addresses of Miss Mary Duffy and 
Mrs. Clara Silver, which made so 
strong an impression at the last suf- 
frage hearing in Albany. The for- 
mer leaflet is sold for 65 cents per 
100, the latter for 85 cents per 100. 
Both should be ordered from the 
National Suffrage Headquarters, War- 
ren, O. Do not make the mistake of 
ordering them from this office. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN FINLAND. 





Professor George H. Blakeslee of 
Clark University contributes to the 
Outlook an_ interesting article on 
equal suffrage in Finland. In one point 
he is in error, i.e., when he says that 
the women members have thus far 
shown much less initiative than the 
men. About 200 propositions have 
been intrcduced by the 200 members, 
of which the 19 women introduced 26 
—a little more than the average 
Prof. Blakeslee says: 

Woman’s suffrage is « decided suc- 
cess in Finland. The Finnish people, 
men and women atike, have accepted 
it as a natural reform, have ceased to 
discuss it, and now interest themselves 
entirely with other political prob- 
lems. Women received the right to 
vote and to be members of Parliament 
primarily as a result of the unusually 
active part which they took in oppos- 
ing the Russian bureaucratic rule in 
the trying days of Governor Bobrikoff, 
but the general conditions of Finnish 
life which existed before this had al- 
ready prepared the way for the re- 
form. For some time women have 
occupied a piace of substantial equality 
with men. A large proportion of them 
earn their own living, and fill impor- 
tant professional and business posi- 
tions. They are lawyers, editors, lec- 
turers; they even hold many situations, 
sich as those of bank tellers and 
clerks, which would not be open to 
them in America. 

Coeducation Flourishes. 

Since most of the Finnish schools 
are co-educational, they, too, have 
been helpful in accustoming the two 
sexes to work together. In the ele- 
mentary branches boys and girls have 
always been taught in the same 
classes, but the first co-educational 
school of higher rank was started in 
1882. Since then the number and the 
popularity of such institutions has 
constantly increased. In the Univer- 
sity of Helsingfors, the only one in 
Finland, the young women have en- 
joyed full privileges since 1897. One 
can always recognize them upon the 
street, for they wear the same distinc- 
tive white and black student cap as 
do the men. They take part in all 
University celebrations and festivities, 
and belong to the different University 
clubs. At the regular club meetings, 
after the formal exercises are over, 
glasses of beer and of tea are brought 
in, and the young men and the young 
women discuss together the topics of 
the day. 

At about the same time that the co- 
educational movement began—that is, 
in the early eighties—a strong Finnish 
Woman’s Rights Association was or- 
ganized. By an active propaganda, by 
public meetings, and by articles in the 
press, it helped stiil further to accus- 
tom the minds of the people to the 
idea of sex equality. 

Finnish Women’s Patriotism. 

In’ these ways Finland was already 
well prepared for the extension of the 
suffrezce to women, but it was the 
political zeal and ability which they 
displayed in the struggle against Rus- 
sia which was the immediate and de- 
cisive cause of their receiving the bal- 
lot. In 1901 Nicholas II. overthrew 
the Finnish Constitution in order that 
he might make the government and 
the institutions of Finland more like 
the Russian, thus unifying and 
strengthening his Empire. When the 
Finns protested and refused to recog- 
nize the new administration, the whole 
Russian bureaucratic system was 
forced upon them. 

A Six Years’ Struggle. 

It was in the following six years’ 

struggle against the regime that the 





women of Finland received their real 
political education. Their husbands 
were being exiled, their sons were 
being sent into the Russian army. 
Politics suddenly became a _ thing 
which profoundly affected the happi- 
ness of their every-day life. The 
best energies of both men and women 
were at once concentrated upon the 
problem of restoring their Constitu- 
tion. Some of the women took a 
prominent part among the Activists, a 
small but vigorous party which, be- 
sides organizing a reign of terror 
against the obnoxious Russian officials, 
brought into the country thousands of 
rifles and revolvers and tons of am- 
munition, in order to prepare for open 
revolt if conditions in Russia itself 
should ever be favorable for such ac- 
tion. But the most valuable work of 
the women patriots was in connection 
with the so-called passive resistance, 
which aimed to make the Russian rule 
impossible by uniting the whole coun- 
try fn a firm refusal to recognize its 
‘egality. To make this resistance suc- 
cessful it was necessary to organize 
the people—an extremely difficult task, 
since the police force was Russian and 
spies were everywhere. 
Scattering Reform Literature. 

The women were not as closely 
watched by the authorities as were 
the men, so they easily trave'ed from 
town to town and village to village, 
ho'ding meetings and conferences, 
mating speeches, and distributing 
patriotic pamphlets and newspapers. 
The most effective of these papers was 
one called The Free Word, which was 
printed weekly in Stockholm; despite 
Russian scouts and Russian torpedo- 
boats, it was regularly carried into 
Finland. where it was widely circu- 
lated. The Free Word contained 
from four to sixteen small-sized pages 
of reading matter each issue, but as 
it was printed on the thinnest Indi» 
paper, it was possible to compress 
hundreds cf copies into a very small 
package. These were distributed for 
the most part by women, who carried 
them concealed under their c‘othing. 
The total amount of such anti-Russian 
literature smuggled into Finland dur- 
ing these few years of struggle 
weighed no less than forty-two tons. 

The General Strike. 

When at last the great general 
strike in Russia in October. 1905, 
forced autocracy to fight for its very 
existence, the Finns saw that the mo- 
ment had come to demand the re:tora- 
ticn of their Constitution. 
made a general strike; all Finland 
stopped work. There were patriotic 
gatherings of men and women in the 
city squares; patriotic processions of 
men and women marched through the 
streets of the capital. The Russians 
were terrified; they believed that Fin- 
land was armed and ready for open 
revolt. The Czar was helpless; by a 
stroke of the pen he restored again to 
Finland all of her ancient privileges. 

In gaining this victory the women 
probab!y did more than their share of 
the work. One of the university pro- 
fessors in Helsingfors, in describing 
the history of the struggle against 
Russia, emphasized the importance of 
the part taken by the women in con- 
cealing the revolutionary literature 
and in distributing it throughout the 
land: in summarizing the causes of 
Finland’s success he declared: “We 
could never have won without the pet- 
ticoats.” 

300 Public Meetings. 

Under these circumstances, when, in 
addition to regranting the Constitu- 
tion, the Czar permitted the country 
to have a modern Parliament in place 
of its mediaeval Diet with the four 
estates—nobles, clergy, burgesses, and 
peasants—it was only natural that the 
Finns should be willing to grant the 
women the right of suffrage. To be 
sure of securing this privilege, the As- 
sociation of Finnish Women held as 
many as three hundred public meet- 
ings during the two months that the 
new electoral project was particularly 
under discussion; but these meetings 
were hardly necessary. When the 
electoral bill was laid before the old 
Diet for its approval or rejection, the 
provision granting women the right to 
vote and to be representatives was 
almost unanimously approved by each 
of the four estates. 

The Electoral Campaign. 

In the campaign preceaing the elec- 
tion to the new Parliament the women 
attached themselves to each of the 
different parties, held important of- 
fices. made many speeches, and in gen- 
eral were as completely absorbed in 
the immediate political issues as were 
the men. Some of the parties even 
hired servants to do the household 
work for certain of the women speak- 
ers whose services were especially 
valuable upon the stump. When the 
election days came, women party 
workers visited those wuose home du- 
ties would have prevented them from 
voting, and kept house for them while 
they went to the polls and cast their 
ballots. In conversation with a Fin- 
nish lady who is prominent in one of 
the parties, some surprise was ex- 
pressed at the fact that the Finnish 
women should be so much better in- 
formed on political matters than were 
the American; the lauguing reply was: 
“Of course, we are interested in al- 
most nothing else. When even two or 
three of us get together we always 
talk politics.” 

More Women Voted than Men. 

After the elections were over it was 
found that a greater number of women 
had voted than of men. This is an es- 
pecially valuable fact, for it disproves, 
in one case at least, the oft-repeated 
general statement that if women were 
given the ballot they would neither 


They, too, © 
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vote nor take an interest in politics. 
The election returns further showed 
that the women did not vote for can- 
didates of their own sex in preference 
to men, as some feared they would 
do, but that each, as a rule, voted for 
the regular nominees of the party to 
which she belonged. Each organiza- 
tion nominated its own ticket, and on 
each there was a certain number of 
women. Among the nineteen who 
were elected each of the different par- 
ties is represented. Of the 80 Social 
Democrats in the Parliament nine are 
women; of the fifty-nine Old Finns, 
six; of the twenty-five Young Finns, 
two; of the twenty-five Swedes, one: 
and of the eleven Agrarians, one. It 
should be noticed that tae women rep- 
resentatives are divided among the 
different parties in about the same 
proportion as are the men: that of 
each delegation they form about one- 
tenth. 
Unfairly Criticised. 

Much unfair criticism has been di- 
rected against these nineteen women. 
Their photographs have been  pub- 
lished in many magazines, where it 
has been pointed out that they are 
neither shapely nor handsome—which 
certainly has little to do with their 
ability as legislators. The foreign 
critics further emphasize the fact that 
certain of them are poorly educated 
and come from tne lower classes of 
society, and they never forget tostate 
that one of them has been a cook. 
This may not be complimentary to the 
new Finnish Parliament as a whole, 
but it cannot justly be made a ground 
of criticism against the women mem- 
bers alone, for the all-important -:on- 
sideration is that the women repre- 
sentatives of each party compare fav- 


orably with the men of the same 
party. Of the eighty Social Demo- 
crats, for example, cy have re- 


ceived no nore than a priutiry school 
education; many are aity laborers and 
peasants who can write ‘heir names 
only with difficulty. 

Some of the Women. 

It is not just to group these nine- 
teen in « single class, for they are as 
different from one another as are the 
parties which tuey represent. Certain 
of the Finnish parties are very largely 
made up of the relatively illiterate, 
while others contain the educated and 
cultured. Several of the nineteen are 
persons of some distinction. Baroness 
Gripenberg, who received the iargest 
vote of any of the Old Fians, has for 
years been at the head of the Finnish 
Woman's Association. She is a per- 
son of social position, a_ brilliant 
speaker and writer, and is possessed 
of unusual executive and intellectual 
ability Mrs. Gebhard has studied at 
the university, where she made a spe- 
cialty of political economy, investigat- 
ing particularly the problem of co- 
operation in industry. Three of the 
others are each head masters of high- 
er grade schools; while nearly all of 
the nineteen, uncultured though some 
of them may be, have yet won some 
local reputation at least from their 
speaking and writing. 

During the four wee.s session of 
Parliament the women disp!uved less 
iniative and spoke far less frequently 
than did the men, There was only 
one occasion when they ieéally took 
the lead in debate; that was upen the 
question of the proper treatment of 
illegitimate children. tut tius was 
strictly not a sex but a party issue: 
the particular bill before ‘the House 
was urged by the Social Democrats 
and opposed by the Old inns. When 
the women have interestu’ themselves 
in any other than the orliuairy jarty 
problems, it has been in such ques- 
tions as those relating to soc al pur- 
ity; the age of marriage, which it is 
proposed to fix at eighteen; the rights 
of women in certain professions, in 
which their full equality with men is 
not yet recognized; and the property 
rights of married women. At present 
the latter have full power over all 
property they owned before marriage, 
or which they have acquired since; 
but it is now proposed that the wife 
shall be given a certain definite share 
of the husband’s income. Eighteen 
bills have been introduced by the 
women, practically all of which relate 
to some social reform. The temper- 
ance cause has received their especial 
support; all but one of the nineteen 
are total abstainers. On the resular 
committees of the Parliament they are 
well represented, and even have the 
chairmanship of the Committee on 
Education. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that up to the present time none 
of the women have succeeded in win- 
ning a place among the prominent 
leaders of any of the parties. 

“The Natural Thing.” 

One of the first questions which a 
stranger is apt to ask when he comes 
to Helsingfors is: “How does woman's 
suffrage work in practice? What is 
there to say about it?” The Finlander 
who is questioned usually answers, 
with a rather perplexed smile: “Why, 
there is nothing to say. It is simply 
the natural thing to have women 
vote.” The general attitude of the vast 
majority even of the educated, think- 
ing part of the population is that the 
reform is working well, that the ques- 
tion is definitely settled, and that 
there is no reason for troubling them- 
selves further regarding it. Prominent 
representatives of each of the four 
leading parties declared that their or- 
ganizations were heartily in favor of 
having the women vote and be repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. Konni Zil- 
liacus, whom many look upon as the 
hero of the Finnish resistance to Rus- 
sia, said: “The only difference is that 





now some of the voters wear petti- 
coats and some wear trousers, that’s 
all.” Even Baroness Gripenberg had 
but little to say in regard to the move- 
ment which for many years she ha3 
led with distinguished ability, but pre- 
ferred to sneak of the aims and the 
work of the Old Finnish party, which 
she represents in Parliament and in 
which she is clearly more interested 
than in the now dead issue of woman's 
suffrage. Considering the novelty of 
this reform, it seems very remarkab!e 
that the Finns as a whole are so unan- 
imous!y and so strongly in its favor. 

Now and then, of course, one finds 
men who dislike to see women at the 
polls or in the Parliament, but even 
they admit that they are in a very 
small minority. One of their com- 
mlaints is thet the vote of the women 
simply doubles that of the men. It 
is true, to be sure, that most of the 
women vote the same ticket as their 
husbands or fathers or brothers, yet 
it is equally certain that many vote in- 
dependently. This is shown by the 
fact that a large proportion of the 
young women whom training and edu- 
cation would natvrally inc:ine to be 
somewhat conervative were induced 
by the idealistic character of Social- 
ism to support the Social Democratic 
party. This very fact is some imes 
mentioned to prove their lack of po- 
litical judgment. Occasionally flip- 
pant objections are advanced; mostctf 
the women representatives, it is sa‘d, 
are old maids who interest thems«lve; 
in secvring rights for their sisters in 
the marriel state—something «which 
they entirely fail to understand. After 
ali has been said, however, the only 
severe crit'cism which can honestly be 
brought against the women represe.- 
tatives is that their presence in the 
Parliament has failed to raise the 
average xbility of that body. 

The majority of the Finns believe 
that since it is natural fer men and 
women to work together in other re- 
lations of life, they should also do so 
in political affairs; that they supple- 
ment each other in politics, each being 
better fitted to deal with certain prob- 
tems than is the other. 

Different representative persons were 
asked if woman’s suffrage had altered 
the political situation in any essential 
particular, and the practically uniform 
answer was that it had not done so. 
Women have had no chance to purify 
pouuics, for Finnish politics is not 
corrupt. The general situation is now 
vervy near’vy what it would be if they 
neither voted nor sat in Parliament. 
But in one respect it is evident, from 
what they have already accomplished, 
that their exercise of the suffrage and 
their presence in Parlinment are to be 
a great blessing to Finland; for they 
will keen to the front social, moral, 
and philanthropic problems, and will 
apply to their solution a higher ideal- 
ism than would otherwise be found in 
a legislative body. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mississippi. 
Mrs. Lily Wilkinson Thompson of 
Jackson has lately published in a 


number of Mississippi papers a letter 
entitled, “Ioes the Mississippi Woman 
Deserve Citizenship?” She writes: 

During the recent political campaign, 
apparently Mississippi women were as 
interested in results as Mississippi 
men. For weeks previous to the elec- 
tion, where two or more women were 
gathered together, conversation was 
sure to take a political turn. The 
Jackson Evening News declared that 
“housewives had deserted their kitch- 
ens” to discuss politics. They etection- 
eered for their favorite candidates by 
personal interviews, by letter, and in 
some cases by means of the press. 

At public meetings where candidates 
presented their pleas for favor, it 
would have taken a count to determine 
that more men. were present than 
women. The women were sympathetic 
in their attention, liberal with their 
applause, or pronounced in their eriti- 
cism. That they were independent in 
their partizanship was evidenced by 
the well-known fact that often the 
preferences of the wife, or mother, or 
sister were at variance with those of 
the husband, or son, or brother. 

In Jackson, on the evening preceding 
the election, hundreds of women 
thronged the streets to view the dem- 
onstrations in honor of the two seni- 
torial candidates, and swarmed to the 
Coliseum and Smith Park, where Mr. 
Williams at one place and Governor 
Vardaman at the other gave their 
words of final command. 

The next day the men fared forth to 
the battle of ballots, leaving the hosts 
of Mississippi women, with all their 
interest and enthusiasm, behind with 
the rest of the non-voting class, the 
children, the idiots, lunatics and con- 
victs. 

The candidates themselves did not 
fail to reckon with this feminine in- 
terest. Literature was ransacked for 
its choicest tributes to the “fair sex,” 
and these were thrown in a shower of 
bouquets at the women, from the plat- 
form. They were lilies of purity, roses 
of sweetness, and violets by the mossy 
brim. They were miuistering angels, 
and vestal virgins tending the hearth- 
fires of the gods. There was not a 
cause in heaven or earth, that had a 
feather’s weight of worth, but had a 
woman in it, and the hand that rocked 


the cradle ruled the world. In short, 
everything delightful and desirable 
was theirs, excepting votes, which, 


after all, are the only things that 
count in a political contest. 

Those who addressed their hearers 
as “Ladies and Fellow Citizens,” 
summed up the anomalous situation. 





With the foregoing observations in 
mind, I hope the following queries may 
not be considered ill-timed: 

Should the intelligence, the patriot- 
ism, the conscience of Mississippi 
women be counted at the polls? If 
women “desert their kitchens to dis- 
cuss politics,” might they not properly 
leave that scene of their activities long 
enough to vote? In four Western 
States they do, and they say that they 
get back from the polling-place before 
the bread has time to run over the pan 
on the kitchen floor into the back yard. 
Will not the hand that rocks the cradle 
rock just as well if it be the right 
hand of freedom, rather than the left 
hand of subjection? 

As long as Mississippi women have 
access to the tax list and the peniten- 
tiary, may they not justly have access 
to the polis? Would not the ballot in 
the hands of women afford them the 
quickest, quietest, most dignified 
method of affecting legislation, for is 
not an ounce of voting worth a pound 
of petitioning? 

Chapter 47 of the Mississippi Code 
provides that women may vote upon 
the stock law, and as “freeholders” 
they occasionally do so. Is it more 
“womanly” to vote in an election 
which decides as to whether live stock 
shall be confined or roam at will, than 
to vote for mayor, or governor, or 
United States senator? Mississippi has 
led, in many instances, in the march 
of woman’s progress. Wil it not take 
the lead stil] further, in being the first 
of the Southern sisterhood of States to 
grant full suffrage to its women? 


Would not enfranc! .ment of Mis- 
sissippi women, con , as a free- 
will offering fron. Mississippi 
men, be the most glorious piece 


of gallantry ever performed by the 
most splendid set of men on earth? 
Are we not, after all is said, merely 
“Daughters of Men"? Does not the 
same blood which flows through their 
veins flow through ours? Does not the 
love of liberty and the desire for free- 
dom of expression dominate the Ang‘o- 
Saxon breast. whether it be that of 
man or woman? 

(Mrs. Thompson asks us to mention 
that the extracts from her letters to 
Miss Belle Kearney, which lately ap- 
renred in the Journal, were not written 
for publication.—Eds. W. J.) 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 





The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. a. will be he'd in Trin- 
ity Church, Worcester, on October 24. 
The morning will be devoted to elec- 
tion of officers and other business. A 
luncheon will be served in the vestry 
of the church, tickets 50 cents. 


The afternoon meeting will open 
with a greeting from Mrs, Marble, 


president of the Worcester Association 
for Better Laws for Women and “hil- 
dren, to be fo!lowed by addresses from 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin and others, and a 


Question Box conducted by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw. 


There will be a_ reception 
Marble’s from 4 to 6 p. m. 

In the evening there will be an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Duggan 
and a symposium on “Why I Am a 
Suffragist,” by Miss Edith Arey, Miss 
Frederica S. Cliff, Miss Quimby and 
other younz women. It will be of in- 
terest to both friends and opponents 
to learn something of the causes that 
are bringing the younger women into 
sympathy with this movement. The 
main address of the evening will be 
given by Miss Shaw. 


at Mrs. 





MRS. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 





Editors Woman's Journal: — 

The spirit moves me to write 
converning the removal from our city 
of Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 

Perhaps the departure of no other 
individual would create so large a void, 
or so many voids, in the life of In- 
dianapolis, for Mrs. Sewall’s activities 
were not confined to one circle or 
sphere, but she had a large and varied 
constituency. One cannot say that 
during the thirty odd years of her resi- 
dence here she was pre-eminently a 
reformer, a teacher, a literary woman, 
or a public lecturer; she was all of 
these, and a home-maker besides. For 
she has never failed to emphasize her 
conviction that home is woman's nat- 
ural center, and her own home has 
always been a rendezvous for those 
who like to think and talk. On her 
Wednesday afternoons, from October 
until June, for more than twenty-five 
vears, Mrs. Sewall has received her 
friends, of all ages, creeds and condi- 
tions, and of both sexes. During Mr. 
Sewall’s lifetime. there were regular 
Wednesday evening receptions also, 
but these have not been habitual of 
late, owing, in part, to constantly- 
increasing activities and duties, which 
have left less and less time for social 
pleasures. 

To Mrs. Sewall’s close personal 
friends it seems that no one who has 
not known her on her Wednesdays has 
really been acquainted with her. Cer- 
tainly, she was at her best while pre- 
siding at the familiar tea-table and 
directing the talk, always along the 
highest lines and on the most living 
issues. To her salon people did not 
go to be amused; they went to hear 


you 





and take part in real conversation. 
“Wno cannot talk?” asks George Mere- ! 


dith, and answers himself, “But who 
can? It is as rare an art as poetry, 
and in the mouths of women is en- 
rapturing, richer than their voices in 
music.” Of course, not every one 
talked brilliantly, but the hostess did, 
and stch were her graciousness and 
tact that everybody felt at ease, and 
no one was conscious of deficiencies. 

Looking back over the years, what 
an array of lions it has been our privi- 
lege to meet and listen to in that 
home! Even before her marriage to 
Mr. Sewall, Mrs. Sewall (then Mrs. 
Thompson, and teacher of English in 
our high school) had brought to In- 
dianapolis people of distinction, par- 
ticularly identified with the work of 
women, including Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Bronzon Alcott was the first guest af- 
ter the establishment of the new home 
in 1880. Among the reformers whom 
it has been our privilege to meet at 
Sewall House may be mentioned 
Susan B. Anthony, who came so often 
that many Indianapolis women regard- 
ed her as a personal friend; Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Frances E. Willard and Rachel 
Foster Avery. 


Mrs. Sewall’s fondness for the his- 
trionic art has led her to opén her 
home to great actors, and there we 


have met and talked with Mesdames 
Janauscheck, Modjeska, Rhea, Julia 
Marlowe, the Kendalls, the Skinners, 
etc. We have enjoyed the sculptors, 
Harriet Hosmer and Ade!aide Johnson, 
again and again. Among literary lights 
the guests have included James Lane 
Allen, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Agnes 
Repplier, and Mrs. Catherwood, besides 
our own local writers. Of great teach- 
ers, the names of President Charles 
Eliot, of Harvard, and Dr. William T. 
Harris, the recentity-retired commis- 
sioner of education, stand at the head 
of the list. which includes President 
David Starr Jordan, President Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Dr. Richard G. 
Moulton, and scores of others. Among 
foreigners, we have met and listened 
to Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller and 
Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, the 
British suffrage leaders; Stepniak, the 
Russian Nihilist and historian; Baron- 
ess Gripenberg, leading member of the 
women in the Parliament of Finland; 
the Pundita Ramabai, and Ghandi, the 
great Indian scholar. There were 
many Others, too many to name here; 
but let me not fail to mention [rotap 
Chunder Mozoomdar, that splendid 
specimen of divinity in humanity, who 
told us about the Brahma Somaj and 
its work, an¢ whose presence so up- 
lifted us that we have been better ever 
since. 

These names indicate the cosmopoli- 
tan range of company which found its 
way to that hospitable home. In par- 
lor lectures arranged by Mrs. Sewall, 
the entire expense of which was usu- 
ally borne by herself, she gave her 
friends an opportunity to receive in- 
struction and inspiration from _ the 
greatest contemporary minds, and it is 
a pleasure to testify to their apprecia- 
tion of her kindness 

On her return from the meeting of 
the International Council of Women, 
at which she wa; elected president of 
that body in 1899, the women of In- 
dianapolis gave a large and brilliant 
reception in her honor, a compliment 
that has been paid to no other woman 
of our city. They also had an excel- 
lent oil portrait of her made by T. C. 
Steele, which hangs in the Propy- 
laeum, a building built and entirely 
owned by women, of which Mrs. Se- 
wall was the founder. 

Long ago, in the old Unitarian 
church, in 1885, I think, Mrs. Sewall 
organized a class in Ancient Religions, 
to which came mature men from a 
geod many of the orthodox churches, 
and this class was kept up for six 
years, studying, through translations, 
the religious life and doctrines that 
had developed in China, Japan, India, 
Persia, Egypt. Greece and Turkey. 
She was also one of the prime movers 
in the organization of the Indianapolis 
Women’s Club in 1875, the Equal Sut- 
frage Association in 1877, the Art As- 
sociation in 1883, the Contemporary 
Club in 1890, and the Alliance Fran- 
caise in 1899. 

In conversation with a friend just 
after the commencement exercises of 
the Girls’ Classical School last June, 
Mrs. Sewall remarked that she started 
to school on the Monday following her 
ith birthday, and had been there ever 
since, either as pupil or teacher. Con- 
tinuing. she said that she regarded all 
life as a school, and that the only dif- 
ference would be that henceforth her 
school-room would be less restricted 
than it had heretofore been. This ar- 
ticle would be incomplete without spe- 
cial mention of her work as an edu- 


cator. 
Although Theodore L. Sewall is 
known as the founder of the Girls’ 


Classical School (1882), and Mrs. Se- 
wall has never claimed any share in 
this honor, it is undoubtedly true that 
it was her absorbing interest in girls 
and their education that prompted the 
venture. At the outset Mrs. Sewall 
declared her intention to give the best 
of her time and strength to the Girls’ 
Classical School for twenty-five years. 
when she hoped to have accomplished 
the particular things that she wished 
to demonstrate. While this school has 
always been open to any girl wishing 
to enter it, the founders had particu- 
larly in mind the daughters of what 
are called our better classes. It 
seemed to them that the daughters of 
the well-to-do, while the most indulged 
part of every community, were really 
the most neglected part. “I had al- 
ways observed,’ said Mrs. Sewall. 
“that, owing to the fact that it was 
taken for granted that the daughters 


of people in comfortable circumstances 
would never have to do anything for 
a living, they were therefore de- 
frauded of the opportunities which 
would enlarge and enrich life. So the 
wealth of parents, which should be an 
advantage, was often turned into a 
hindrance. On tne other hand, be- 
cause the daughters of the poor would 
have to work for a living, they were 
often better educated than the daugh- 
ters of the rich. Although better edu- 
cated, they could not in one genera- 
tion become cultured, so we had the 
anomaly in our country of having the 
daughters of day laborers often better 
educated than the daughters of their 
employers.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sewall believed, tov, 
that our schools, of all grades and 
c.asses, were organized too exclusively 
with reference to the mental life of the 
student, body, soul and heart being 
almost entirely neglected. Their am- 
biticn was to found a school where 
physical culture, mental training, emo- 
tional development and control, and a 
generous recognition of the religious 
nature, without the s‘ightest sectarian 
bias, should be equally attended to. 
This they did their best to accomplish, 
with what result, of course, is now 
being demonstrated in the lives and 
characters of their students, of whom 
there have been registered almost 3())0 
during the twenty-five years, coming 
from twenty-seven States and Terri- 
tories. and, of course, scattered today 
over a still larger area. The scholar- 
ship has always been kept up to the 
highest level, graduates of the school 
having been admitted on certificate to 
the first colleges and universities of 
the country, 

After schools, with similar scope and 
aims. have since sprung up, but the 
Girls’ Classical School was the pioneer 
in this part of the country, and has a 
most honorable and even brilliant rec- 
ord. Its discontinuance is a distinct 
loss to Indianapolis and the State. The 
good wishes and affectionate interest 
of «a hest of friends will go with Mrs. 
Sewall wherever her lines may be cast. 

Grace Julian Clarke. 

Irvington, Ind., Sept. 11, 1907. 


NATURE, M. D. 








Hundreds of thousanas of people 
have come pouring back from seashore 
and mountain and farm in the past few 
weeas, to resume their fall and winter 
tasks with renewed vigor, If they have 
been sensible in their vacations, they 
have really laid in a stock of strength 
and health. Some of them have been 
cured, for the time being, at least, of 
indigestion, of insomnia, of other ills. 
They have tasen no pills or potions to 
effect this cure. They have “gone back 
to nature.” That means they have 
taken more sleep; they have drunk 
more water; they have had more out- 
door exercise; they have breathed more 
pure air; perhaps they have eaten sim- 
pler food, and have been where they 
could not get so many ice-cream sodas 
and chocolate’ bon-bons. In other 
words, they have given Dr. Nature a 
chance, and (I suppose we must siuy) 
she has cured them. 

If we think of it, what an object- 
lesson this ought to be to all of us! 
Dr. Nature, after all, is our only hope. 
It costs less to spend ten minutes when 
we first arise in exercises that will 
develop the weak chest or lungs, and 
make colds impossible, than it costs to 
go to the hospital. Dr, Nature’s sani- 
turium is with us all. It is easier to 
learn to sleep with the window open 
than to pay a big drug bill and doctor's 
bill. Dr. Nature dictates simple foods. 
W.y should we go groaning to our 
offices or schools, after a breakfast of 
fried things, and pickles, and strong 
coffee, when cereals, and eggs, and 
fruits would keep us sweet? Try Dr. 
Nature’s regime. These are profitable 
thoughts, if we are to hold what we 
have gained tais summer.—Christian 
Endeavor World. 





Not all English children are well 
posted on live stock. The following 
are from essays exhibited at a recent 
show: “The young horses have long 
legs, so that it might keep up to its 
mother when wild lions like the lion 
and tiger are after them to devour 
them.” “The fowl,” declares another, 
“when alive is used for cock-fighting, 
and when dead for its beautiful feath- 
ers.” “The pig gets its wool coat off 
in summer. Then we get the wool of 
it. The pig is regarded as a bad creat- 
ure, 





That the National Educational As- 
sociation is in fact a close corpora- 
tion and not the representative body 
it pretends to be, has been a growing 
suspicion for a considerable time. In 
confirmation of this suspicion, the 
promoters of equal suffrage for men 
and women are calling attention to 
the fact that at the Association's re- 
cent meeting at Los Angeles, not a 
woman was chosen to office, although 
nine-tenths of the teachers in this 
country are women. That is, indeed, 
one important piece of evidence: but 
it is only one in a pretty large collec- 
tion.—The Public. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Pro- 
prietors of the Woman's Journal, pub- 
lished in Boston, a corporation estal!ished 
by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 

—— dollars, to be applied by such Pro- 
prietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support and improve- 
ment of the paper, and the promotion of 








the principles which it advocates. 
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AFTER VACATION. 





The purple asters fringe the lanes, 
The big brown bees are humming, 

From sunny fields the robins sing, 
“Work is coming! coming! 

Work is coming! coming! O! 
» ork is coming! coming!” 

From sunny fields the robins sing, 
“Work is coming! coming!” 


The sunlight flickers o’er the grass 
Where green and gold are blending, 

But wind and sunshine seem to say, 
“Play is ending! ending! 

riay is ending! ending! O! 
Play is ending! ending!” 

But winds and sunshine seem to say, 
“Play is ending! ending!” 


Stiu yellow gleams the golden-rod 
And crimson is the clover, 

But still the robins softiy sing, 
“Play is over! over! 

Play is over! over! O! 
Play is over! over!” 

But still the robins s.ftly sing, 
“Play is over! over'’ 

But back to school w. eiladly go, 
Though idie bees at ‘summing, 

The boys and girls a « glad to know 
Work is coming! ccuming! 

Work is coming! coming! O! 
Work is coming! coming! 

With merry hearts we gaily sing, 
“Work is coming! coming!” 





STRESS OF MIDDLE BUTTONS. 





The greatest boon that had befallen 
woman in a century was the invention 
of the shirtwaist, until the enemy of 
souls, perceiving the immense advance 
it meant for her, decided to destroy 
all this by buttoning it up behind. The 
blessed little slip, enabling every 
woman to be fresh and spotless and 
deliciously cool in summer, while with 
a colored underslip to veil whatever 
winter extras her constitution § re- 
quired, she could still be lawn and 
lace-waisted all the year round,—this 
little garment, bringing such simplifi- 
cation to her general attire that evena 
walking toilet became only a matter of 
coat and skirt,—Satan knew that a 
creature so relieved would soon have a 
soul above buttons if he did not get 
them sewed on behind. With true de- 
mon cunning, he seized on the fact 
that an unbroken front offers the best 
chance for decoration; and had he con- 
fined his backside construction to some 
special lines of the most choicely em- 
broidered waists, even a_ sensible 
woman might have one or two such in 
her outfit, to wear when the stars 
favored her putting it on. 

But no; the wuaole army of shirt- 
waist designers, with all their facto- 
ries, were ordered to withdraw every 
vestige of taste or style from the 
front-buttoned waist and lavish ever- 
fresh novelties of prettiness on the 
back-buttoned, until at last even sim- 
ple fineness of materials cannot now 
be had in the former kind, save in 
some stupid lines of so-called tailor- 
made waists, not as becoming to most 
women as the softer things; so if you 
ask for the useful, you are shut up to 
the ugly. Satan knew on which horn 
of this cruel dilemma woman would 
impale herself, and she is impaled— 
on the back buttons. 

A recent search through the entire 
shirtwaist market of a certain city 
showed not a single front-buttoned 
waist above $1.50, and even these 
were inferior to the back-buttoned 
article sold at the same figure. 

So that the most informal garment 
that woman wears, beloved because of 
its comfort and convenience, has been 
transformed into a thing she can 
neither get into nor out of without an- 
other pair of hands than her own, or 
such torturing twists of her own arms 
and fingers as only women of abnor- 
mally constructed anatomy can en- 
dure, and few there be, even of these 
few, who can operate the middle but- 
tons. 

Where now, in forum or in market 
place, may you not be saluted by some 
female stranger with: “Excuse me, but 
if you would kindly help——” and she 
presents her back, piteously agape as 
to its middle buttons. 

In a rural district I know, I heard a 
woman say: “Mercy, if I didn’t have to 
get the butcher the other day to button 
me up behind! Children all gone to 
school, got to catch the next trolley or 
lose a whole hour, and I got so hot 
and flustrated trying to button myself 
over my head and missing the right 
holes and having to begin all over 
again, and I couldn’t go to the city 
hanging by only two or three top but- 
tons or the police would take me up 
for disorderly, and seeing the butch- 
ers wagon, I grabbed a_ towel, 
dipped one end in water and 
ran out, and says I: ‘As a family man, 
you must know how it is,’ and says 
he: ‘Lord, if I don’t know them hind- 
sideafore things, with all the times 
I’ve buttoned my wife into ’em, and 
she always runs at me just that way, 
holdin’ out a towel, with a wet end 
and a dry.’ And he got his hands 
cleaned and dry in a jiffy, and but- 
toned me up as tidy, and I threw the 
towel on the porch, and run for my 
car, putting on my belt after I got 
aboard. My oldest girl, Rosy, you 
know, has to catch the early morning 
trolley to get to her work in the city, 
and if my hands happen to be in the 
dough the last minute, so’s I can’t do 
her middle buttons, she just whips her 


| jacket on right over ’em till she gets 

to the store, where the out-of-town 
girls—there’s a lot of ‘em—look over 
each others’ backs before the rush of 
business begins.”’ 

Now there are women who, though 
they have never been hurried off to 
work by early morning cars, yet refuse 
to submit to this shirtwaist slavery, 
and their only resource at present, to 
have all shirtwaists made by their 
dressmaker, is both troublesome and 
too costly. What these women ask is 
that the shirtwaist of commerce 
would cater a little to them. If the 
designers would even get up some ex- 
clusive lines in the _ button-fronts, 
touched with the most delicate ‘broid- 
eries that can consist w.th the button- 
front, and see if they would not sell— 
make it a little fashionable not to be 
a fool! 

This homily refers not to gala cos- 
tumes. We say only that woman’s 
everyday back, in the most universal 
everyday garment modern woman has 
ever worn, needs readjustment, with 
some reference to her being able to 
serve herself in a world where to be 
served by a professional lady’s maid is 
the privilege of so very few. If the 
shirtwaist trust will produce to the 
market a rational, runabout waist in 
any shape less mean to the eye than 
the present button-front, we believe 
rational womankind will hasten to 
buy it.—Springfield Republican. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Mrs. Mary C. Moore of Atlanta, Ga., 
edits the Wage Earners’ page of the 
Press Syndicate.The syndicate supple- 
ments appear weekly in the New York 
Press, the Philadelphia Press, the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean and several west- 
ern papers. She has conducted this 
page for two years, giving each week 
an extended article on some plan for 
women who wish to earn money, and 
these articles, with the practical ad- 
vice she gives to the hundreds of 
women who write her, has made her 
an authority on money-making sugges- 
tions. 

Mrs. Moore is the wife of Pat H. 
Moore, a well-known member of the 
Federation of Trades and an employee 
of the government. Mrs. Moore came 
to Atlanta a number of years ago, 
fresh from a course of kindergarten 
training in Cincinnati. As Miss May 
Close, she organized and conducted 
successful kindergarten schools for a 
number of years before her marriage. 

After that, Mrs. Moore did not lose 
interest in the idea of women’s earn- 
ing money. She read everything ob- 
tainable on the subject, and compiled 
huge scrap-books of ways to earn 
money, and a genuine desire to be 
helpful culminated in the publication 
several years ago of her book, “New 
Money-making Plans for Untrained 
Women.” It attracted the attention 
of one of the editors of the Press Syn- 
dicate, and led to the starting of the 
Wage-Earners’ Page. 

Mrs. Moore is interested in all that 
is helpful to women. She was influ- 
ential in the organization of a wom- 
an’s auxiliary to the Atlanta Federa- 
tion of Trades several years ago. She 
has been an earnest worker for the 
betterment of the factory children’s 
lives, and was active in her support of 
the child labor bill. She is a member 
of the Civic League, of the Atlanta 
Women’s Club, and of various other 
progressive organizations. 





Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, who is do- 
ing excellent work as editor of the 
woman's department in the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, closes an article on the 
celebration of Lucy Stone’s 89th birth- 
day with these words: 

“Should Mrs. Lucy Stone return 
today to review the battlefield where 
she and her associates fought what 
must often have seemed to them a 
losing fight, she doubtless would be 
well satisfied with the gains of half 
a century. Most of the essential con- 
tentions of the early leaders have 
been granted, and the chameleonic and 
multiple issue called ‘woman’s rights’ 
0 years ago has been reduced to the 
one simple question of equal suffrage. 
Woman has been given due justice in 
most particulars, save one—namely, 
the ballot and its dependent sureties 
and privileges. The courageous lead- 
ers who opened the way therefor may 
well be remembered with gratitude by 
this generation.” 





A YOUNG AMERICAN ARTIST. 





Miss Caroline Minturn Hall, one of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's bevy of gifted 
granddaughters, has been having an 
exhibition of her pictures at Newport, 
R. L., that has attracted much interest. 
Miss Hall lately returned to this coun- 
try, after a long course of serious 
study—seven years in all—in Paris, un- 
der the best masters. She had the 
good fortune to belong to an out-of- 
door class conducted by the late Fritz 
Thaulow, the noted Norwegian land- 
scapist. She alsc studied with Lher- 
mitte, Simon, Prinet and Rene Me- 
nard, the last-named being the fore- 
most French landscape painter living. 

Her portrait of her grandmother, 
Mrs, Howe, is described as an excel- 
lent likeness, very dignified in mien 
and bearing. It is life-size and three- 
quarters length, and shows Mrs. Howe 
dressed in white, sitting in a white 
chair. The young artist is especially 
interested fu landscapes, however, and 
she showed thirty-seven canvases with 
a great variety of scenes in France, 
ingland and the United States. Three 
large colored drawings bore the num- 
bers of the Salon of the Champ-de- 
Mars, Miss Hall having exhibited 








these, with other works, at the New 
Salon. Of these, the “Wooded Vale” 
is especially liked. The oil painting 
of the same subject was exhibited at 
Angers, in one of the best provincial 
exhibitions, by special invitation. It 
has also been seen at the summer ex- 
hibition of the Worcester Art Museum 
and at the spring exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy in New York. Miss 
mall, while in Paris, served as secre- 
tary and treasurer, and later as vice- 
president of the American Woman's 
Art Association of that city, and her 
work appeared at several of its exhibi- 
tions. Wherever it has been seen, 
either in France or in this country, it 
has been favorably noticed by the press 
critics. Among the many visitors who 
came to see Miss Hall’s pictures at the 
Weaver Cottage, Newport, were a 
number of artists, who had words of 
praise and appreciation § for their 
young fellow-worker, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Ohio W. 8S. A. will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Youngstown, Oct. 10 
and 11. 

The California E. 8S. A. will hold its 
annual meeting at the Ebel ciub-house 
in Oakland, Oct, 4 and 5. 

Almost half the shareholders of the 
Pennsylvania railroad are women, 
They exceed 21,000, out of a total of 
45,000. 

A leading New York tailor says that 
many young married women come to 
him to learn how to pack their hus- 
band’s clothes. 

Dr. Mary Lawson Neff contributes 
an interesting article on “Date Culture 
in the Southwest” to the current issue 
of “Out West.” 

Ink spots can be readily removed 
from the fingers by dipping the phos- 
phorus end of a match in water and 
rubbing it on the stains. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London have forbidden 
their clergy to celebrate marriages 
with a deceased wife's sister. 

Alice M. Robertson has resigned her 
position as superintendent of the Chi- 
cago Deaconess Home, and will study 
in a university the coming year. 

In Spain, bread is made from pea- 
nut meal by the poorer people. It is 
light and porous, but rather unpala- 
table because of its poppy-like taste. 

If the British army airship works as 
well as is reported it may do more to 
prevent war than the Hague Confer- 
ence itself.—Christian Endeavor 
World. 

In 1848 the average salary of women 
teachers in lowa was only $9 a month, 
and that of men only $16. There were 
three times as many men as women 
teaching. 

The courts-martial of Bucharest 
have condemned 58 soldiers to pena! 
servitude for life for refusing to fire 
on the people during the recent agra- 
rian revolt. 

An auxiliary of 400 children, to be 
known as the Susan B. Anthony Memo- 
rial Auxiliary, has just been admitted 
to the Allegheny County (Pa.) Equal 
Rights Association. 

The popular English novelist, Miss 
Betham Edwards, lately celebrated 
her “literary jubilee,” and her admir- 
ers gave her 200 guineas and a Chip- 
pendale silver inkstand. 

Among the papers to be read before 
the National Purity Congress, which 
is to meet at Battle Creek on Oct, 31, 
will be one on “Wages and the Social 
Evil,” by Bolton Hall. 

The East Ohio conference of the 
United Brethren Church, in session at 
Newcomerstown last week, passed a 
resolution in favor of giving women 
a vote at local option elections. 

In Vienna, 12,000 dressmakers and 
ladies’ tailors, of whom 9,000 were 
women and girls, lately struck for 
better conditions. After nine days the 
dispute was settled in their favor. 

Three men called on a neighbor in 
the Pennsylvania mining district the 
other day with the intention of “doing 
him up.” But the man’s wife thrashed 
them all with the handle of a pickax. 

Canada’s new pure food law has just 
gone into effect. Both the Canadian 
law and tne new British law are direct 
resuits of the packing-house exposures 
in this country and Congress’s meat- 
inspection law. 

The time will come when the civil- 
ized man will feel that the rights of 
every living creature on earth are as 
sacred as his own. Anything short of 
this cannot be perfect civilization. — 
David Starr Jordan. 

In Italy the anti-militarist propa- 
ganda is having large results, accord- 
ing to figures published by the minis- 
try of war. In the year 1901 there 
were about 600 deserters; in 1906 the 
number rose to 6771. 

Two Scottish ladies, sisters of the 
Marquis of Linlithgow, make pets of 
ponies. They take them into the din- 
ing-room and otherwise treat them as 
domestic animals. One of the pets, 
Radium, is only twenty-nine inches 
high. 

A new use of the long-distance tele- 
phone is reported to have been made 
by a young woman in Redding, Penn. 
She secured an operatic engagement 
by singing a sample number into a 
telephone to a manager in Philadel- 
phia. 

The Paris Gaulois has been making 
a selection of proverbs about women 
from the literature of various coun- 
tries. Some are most unkind. One 
of the least offensive of the Spanish 





maxims is: “Women and mules obey 
better when caressed than coerced.” 


A fine St. Gaudens bronze, given 
by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln to the New 
England Hospital for Women and 
Children in memory of her mother, 
was dedicated on Sept. 19 with appro- 
priate exercises, in the Surgical 
Building. Rev. Charles G. Ames 
made the principal address. 


The King of Siam has a bodyguard 
of 400 female soldiers. At the age of 
13 they enter the royal service, and 
remain in it tit they are 25. Then 
they are passed into the reserve. The 
weapor o”* these Amazons is the lance, 
and they are trained to great skill’ in 
the use of it. 

The Empress Eugenie at 81 still 
takes a long walk every morning, and 
still entertains her friends at the end 
of every week. One of her ladies-in- 
waiting at the Tuilleries, Mme. Dar- 
con, is still in her service, and she 
has gradually accumulated a great 
store of relics of the First and Second 
Enpires. 

Nowadays, even women of title en- 
gage in trade. The Duchess of Suth- 
erland, when she _ visited Russia, 
packed her trunk with samples of 
Highland tweed, and used them to 
drum up a market for the goods, from 
which she has been calied the ‘‘drum- 
mer duchess.” 

The democratic theory is that those 
constitutions are likely to prove the 
steadiest which have the broadest base, 
that the right to vote makes a safety 
valve of every voter, and that the best 
way to teach a man how to vote is to 
give him the chance to  practise.— 
James Russell Lowell, in his address 
on Democracy. 

Putnam’s Monthly for October will 
contain the first of a series of three 
groups of hitherto unpublished letters 
written by the poet Longfellow to his 
friend, Samuel Ward, during the years 
1836-1843. Longfellow’s correspondent 
was a brother of Julia Ward Howe, 
and these letters have been edited by 
Mrs. Howe’s grandson, Henry Marion 
Hall—a cousin of Marion Crawford’s. 

The Los Angeles City Council has 
passed an ordinance against obection- 
able illustrations, pictures and photo- 
graphs of all classes, and the police 
department is preparing to enforce the 
law, even against objectionable bill- 
board advertising, and “penny arcades 
where the success of peep-shows is 
made dependent upon pictures more 
fitted for the furnace than the eyes of 
the public,” as one daily paper ex- 
presses it. 

More than 4000 horses a week have 
been drinking at each of 42 drinking 
stations maintained in New York City 
during July and August by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. Reports from fifty attendants 
stationed at the hydrants show a total 
of about 114,000 horses watered and 
sprayed with bucket and hose during 
each hot-weather week. At some of the 
more important points, more than 6000 
horses were handled in one week by 
these men, 

The proposition, urged at Portland 
recently by the State factory inspector 
before a meeting of the school super- 
intendents of Maine, that the age limit 
for child labor should be reduced from 
15 years to 14, was promptly rejected, 
as it should be. The plea in favor was 
that many poor families need the aid 
of their children. This is not enough. 
The community needs good citizens, 
and in the making of good citizens the 
first step is the education and health- 
ful bringing up of the children.—Bos- 
ton Post, 

The index of the 39th volume of the 
Chicago Legal News carries in bold 
type the phrase, “Myra Bradwell, 
founder and editor for 25 years.” 
There is something very beautiful and 
touching in Judge Bradwell and 
daughter, who are the present editors, 
keeping the name of the wife and 
mother who departed 14 years ago, al- 
ways at the fore in the journal she 
founded. Mrs. Bradwell was a 
pioneer of women in the legal profes- 
sion, and as a legal editor her record 
is unparalleled.—Woman’s Tribune. 

An article in the Chautauquan on 
“Some Characteristics of John Wes- 
ley,” by Carl H. Grabo, quotes from 
Wesley’s journal a passage that casts 
a curious sidelight on the ideas of the 
time. He writes: “I talked with one 
who, by the advice of his pastor, had 
very calmly and deliberately beat his 
wife with a large stick till she was 
black and blue, almost from head to 
foot. And he insisted it was his duty 
so to do, because she was surly and 
ill-natured: and that he was full of 
faith all the time he was doing it, 
and he had been so ever since.” 

Orientals excel] in politeness. An 
American bhawls to a passerby: 
“Hello! is this the road to Boston?” 
Whereas a_ Chinese would = say: 





“Great Elder Brother, may I borrow 
your light to inquire whether this is 
the imperial highway to Peking?” An 
American  street-car conductor is 
hoarse from _ incessantly shouting: 
“Step lively, lady, step lively!” <A 
Japanese conductor quietly waits for 
every passenger, and when an inter- 
secting route is reached, politely in- 
quires: “Does any honored guest de- 
sire a transfer to the Shimbashi 
line?” 





HUMOROUS. 





Teacaer in French class reading sen- 
tence on blackboard: “‘Les hommes 





sont venus.’ Now, Johnny, please 
translate that.” 

Johnny, with an inspiration: “The 
men are Venuses!”’ 

“Oh, you’ bad boy,’ exclaimed 


Tommy’s motner. “Such dirty hands 
again! I’m afraid you're a hopeless 
case.” “Oh, ma,” said Tommy, enger- 
ly, ‘does ‘hopeless’ mean you're going 
to give up talkin’ about it?’”—Phila- 
delphia Press. 





“Tomorrow,” announced five-year- 
old Sidney proudly to his kindergar- 
ten-teacher, “is my birthday.” 

“Why,” returned she, “it is mine, 
too.” 

The boy’s face clouded with perplex- 
ity, and, after a brief silence, he ex- 
claimed: “How did you get so much 
bigger’n me?’’—Lippincott’s. 





The professor of English was noted 
for being absent-minded. He used to 
cau the roll before the lecture. One 
morning, after calling a name to which 
there was no response, he looked up 
and, peering over his spectacles, asked 
sharply: 

“Who is the absent boy in the va- 
cant chair | see before me?’’—Lippin- 
cott’s. 





In Alabama they tell this story to 
illustrate Senator Morgan’s ability as 
an advocate: 

A Negro was on trial for stealing a 
mule. Morgan defended and cleared 
him. As lawyer and client were walk- 
ing out of court, Mr. Morgan said: 
“Rastus, did you steal the mule?” 

“Well, Marse Morgan, I really 
thought I did steal dat mule, but after 
what you said to the jury I was con- 
vince’ I didn’t.” 





An Irishman rushed into a lumber- 
yard to borrow a shovel to dig out his 
brother, who had got stuck in the 
mud. 

“How deep is he in?” inquired the 
foreman, 

“Ankle deep,” replied Pat. 

“Oh, if that is all you can pull him 
out without digging.”’ 

“But, you fool, he is in head first!” 
replied the Irishman, 

He got the shovel.—Judge’s Library. 





“And there I stood, Aunt Susan,” 
said Miss Porter’s long-winded 
nephew, who had been droning on 
about his summer in Switzerland for 
some hours since the old lady’s eyes 
began to droop—‘and there I stood, 
Aunt Susan, with the abyss yawning 
in front of me.” “William,” said Aunt 
Susan, speaking as one who has long 
kept silence, “was that abyss a-yawn- 
ing before you got there, or did it be- 
gin afterward?” 





OUTCLASSED., 

Everybody’s kickin’, 

Kickin’ "bout the heat; 
Kickin’ *bout the prices 

We pay for things to eat; 
Kickin’ "bout the railroads 

An’ the government; 
Kickin’ ’bout the taxes 

An’ the way they’re spent; 
hickin’ ’bout the autos 

An’ the pace they set; 
Kickin’ ’bout the grafters 

An’ the pull they get. 
Old mule looks dejected; 

Says in tones demure, 
“When it comes to kickin’, 

I’m an amachoor!” 

—Washington Star. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Tutoring or secretary’s work.—A Boston 
University graduate would like to do tu- 
toring in German, Latin, English or His- 
tory, or to obtain secretary's work. 
Address Miss Grace Sisson, 58 Temple 
street, Boston. 








Miss M. 





144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 

Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 


F. FISK 











